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“You (soldiers of the AEF) will be sup- 
ported by the whole force and power of this 
nation. The victory you win will be the 
victory of all the people—common to them 
all. You bear with you the hope and confi- 
dence, the gratitude and prayers of your 
families, your fellow citizens, and your 
President.”—-FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 

in a message to the United 
States Army Expedition- 
ary Force. 


For those who will not be Mentally Marooned 


i teense 
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Dating approximately from MacArthur's transfer to 
Australia, a new and dangerous psychology has sprung 
up in this country. n every hand you hear the comment 
that “It will soon be over’? some observers even insisting 
that “we'll finish them up this Fall.” ‘This talk may not 
be Axis inspired, but certainly it is playing directly into 
the hands of Hitler and Hirohito. 





We can all sincerely hope the war will not be over at 
an early date- Because it could terminate in 1942 only in 
a victory for our enemies. At the risk of making ourselves 
chronic pests, we repeat that the Axis still holds the in- 
itiative ; that we are a long, long way from winning this 
war. Even in the Pacific, where the picture is currently 
brighter than it has been, we need to distinguish between 
a counteroffensive and a true offensive. Our navy is doing 
an excellent, though little heralded job of knocking out 
Japanese island fortifications, thus adding measurably to 
the enemy’s transport and supply problems. But this ac- 
tion remains essentially defensive. 

In one sense, the observers are correct. The pace of 
the war Aas accelerated. Washington feels that the crisis, 
the supreme test, may come this Summer, rather than 
in 1943. The war will not be won in 1942, but Hit- 
ler will lose it unless he can gain the Middle East and 
Caucasian oil before Autumn- 


RUSSIA: United strategy has taken a new turn with- 
in the fortnight. Russia again has first call on military 
supplies. Administration view is that we may not be able 
to stop Japan from taking Indian ports; but Hitler mus¢ 
be held. And only Russia can hope to hold him. 

Look for a titanic sea battle on the northern supply 
route. Nazis must block delivery of these supplies if pos 
sible. There’s every reason to expect they will bring 
heavy naval strength against the British-Russian convoys. 


One school of strategy holds that Hitler will concen- 
trate initially on taking Moscow, for psychological rea- 
sons, leaving the Caucasian thrust until later. We think 
not. Yet the theory is one that shouldn’t be lightly dis- 
missed, Hitler needs a quick victory to strengthen home 
morale. And Moscow is a good deal closer than Cau- 
casian oil. 

In any case, so long as the Russians continue pressing 
their offensive on all sectors, it is going to be extremely 
difficult for Nazis to organize anything approaching a 
blitz» Undoubtedly, Nazi resistance has strengthened, but 
the significant fact remains that in this first week of 
April, the Russians are still inching their way westward. 


BURMA-INDIA: The strategy of the Chinese has 
been to hold on, giving as little ground as possible in 
Burma—and wait for the rains. If the torrents ex- 
perienced in New Guinea are a portent, then.the season 
is a bit early. This is all to the good. The rains, once 






Quote 
prophesies... 


LABOR LEGISLATION: The House is in 
informal recess until April 13. In the in- 
terval, Pres. Roosevelt must find some for- 
mula to appease a public growing increas- 
ingly restive, or Congress will be obliged, 
as a protective measure, to enact restrict- 
ive legislation. Voluntary action of labor in 
forfeiting double pay for Sundays has not 
satisfied public demand. 


True, people do not understand the full 
portent of “40-hour-week” issue, but they do 
feel that “we must all work longer, harder; 
take less out of the pot.” We think, as of 
today, House and Senate would pass 48-hour 
bill, if forced to take stand, and only Presi- 
dential veto could stop it. 


MacArthur’s first offensive step will be 
to re-occupy all of New Guinea. 


they set in, should slow action on both sides, giving us 
3 or 4 months in which to deliver additional planes and 
equip further Chinese troops. 


We are not optimistic on the Indian situation. It seems 
to us not improbable that Japan will take the island of 
Ceylon and some of the Indian ports, including Calcutta 
and perhaps even Bombay, while Indian factions squirm 
and squabble. Even though these factions were united. 
they could not muster defensive action quickly enough 
to offset an organized Jap thrust at their vital ports. If 
Japs are held in India it will have to be by the British 
and present Indian Army (made up largely of Moslems) 
with American equipment and such American planes and 
pilots as are available. Chinese, meanwhile, will of course 
be doing their part by endeavoring to hold enemy in 
Burma. : 


WASHINGTON: The bill to create $100,000,000 
loan for small business is tragically late, but will still 
save many operators in transition period. Pending enact- 
ment of this bill, President’s executive order instructing 
gov't agencies to make or guarantee loans to small oper- 
ators, will serve as stop-gap. 


.«.— Tf this coun- 
try must have a slo- 
gan, our suggestion a 
is: “The War won't Seas i, 


wait!” Publisher. 
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“He Who Never Quotes, is Never Quoted”—Charles Haddon Spurgeon 


“We need to stimulate management, 
and not let labor do all the work. | 
would like to see management pick 
up the ball and run with it. I’d hate 
like hell to see labor do it, because it 
is management’s responsibility.”— J. 
C. AspLEY, WPB Management Consul- 
tant, 

‘77 ” 

“There’s a fifth column element 
here which can’t be ignored.”—Sec’y 
Knox, urging protection for Norfolk- 
Portsmouth harbor. 

oe ” 

“Hawaii today is 100% war con- 
scious. Profits, wages and hours of 
labor are not even topics of discus- 
sion. The demands of self-preserva- 
tion have forged a unity which, if it 
can be duplicated on the mainland, 
will be more deadly to axis hopes 
than a hundred divisions.”—Roy How- 
ARD, Pres., Scripps-Howard News- 
papers, writing from Honolulu. 

“e ” 

“My main purpose is not to suppress 
news, but to get news to you.”—Gen’l 
DovucLtas MacArtuour, in a conference 
with newspaper correspondents. 

“ ” 

“It seems that since the capitula- 
tion of the Netherlands East Indies, 
the situation has reached a turning 
point and that Japan is on the defen- 
sive and the Anglo-American powers 
on the offensive.”—Capt. Hipeo Hr- 
RAIDE, Japanese Naval Spokesman. 

“é ” 

“We shall have, when the war is 
over, the technical equipment, the 
trained and efficient labor, and the 
natural resources required to produce 
a substantially higher real income for 
civilian needs than any ever achieved 
before in our history.”—Dr. Arvin H. 
HANSEN, Professor of Economics, Har- 
vard U. 


you on that?” 





“It is better to eat black bread than 
to wear black clothes.”—-A remark 
attributed to Kine Boris, of Bulgaria, 
answering the complaint of a _ sub- 
ject. 

“ ” 

“Although adolescents need educa- 
tion more than adults, adults deserve 
it more. The full substance of edu- 
cation can be acquired only when ma- 
ture men and women... bring ex- 
perience and perplexities to the pro- 
cess of learning.”—Prof. Mortimer J. 
Apter, U. of Chicago, author of How 
to Read a Book, 

“ ” 

“Il am going to be a better citizen 
when | get back to civil life. I’ve 
been giving the matter a lot of thought 
lately. Being a good citizen is much 
more important than driving in runs 
and winning pennants.”—Set. Hank 
GREENBERG, the former baseball star 
now in U. S. Army. 

oe ” 

“Wouldn’t it be a good idea to get 
on God’s side, and substitute hard- 
hitting faith for slogans?”—Jack WaAk- 
wick, Toledo Blade. 

“ ” 

“A youngster who may steal his 
first car or make a little liquor in the 
back yard, would nevertheless make 
a good soldier.”—Ass’t Att’y. Gen’l 
CARUSI. 





“Our most numerous nat’! enemy is 
the sixth columnist. in this class are 
the gossipers, skeptics, fault-finders, 
the let-George-do-it crowd and the 
drones.”—Col. Ricmarp C. PATTERSON, 
Jr. 

“In these days of heavy defense 
shipments the Gay Cats (novice ho- 
boes) ought to stay off the main lines. 
They fall between the wheels of the 
freights and get all mashed up. This 
delays the train, and that is bad.” 
—The Brakebeam Kid, veteran rod- 
rider in a message printed in Hobo 
World. 


ee ” 


“Many couples in this swamp coun- 
try were living together and raising 
families without benefit of clergy. It 
was strange to officiate at marriage 
ceremonies at which children and 
grandchildren of the bride and groom 
were present.’”—Rev. Ira I. Marks, 
pastor of “The little brown church in 
the water,” a barge operating thru 
the great Atchafalaya swamp in Lou- 
isiana. 

“ ” 

“We shall need not merely to equal 
the output of our enemies, but to sur- 
pass that output by three or four 
times.”—Rep. Joun H. Toran, of Cali- 
fornia, in a report intimating that 
even present goals will not be met 
this year, 

“ ” 

“In business, your competitors dig 
your pitfalls. In politics, you must 
expect your friends to do it.”—Ferr- 
DINAND PeEcoraA, Supreme Court Justice, 
counseling a friend who found the 
Washington scene bewildering. 

“eé ” 

“The person who looks forward to 
years of leisure is already dead.”— 
Prof. Frank T. Carton, U. of IIl. 
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ACTORS— Acting 


The only real change between the 
theatre of 1917 and 1942 is that every- 
thing is twice as quick today. You 
speak your lines more quickly; you 
walk twice as fast. But there is one 
thing that has remained unchanged. 
The chorus girls in my 1917 show 
went out to supper with men in uni- 
form, The girls in “Banjo Eyes” are 
doing the same.—Eppie Cantor, cele- 
brating 25 years on Broadway. 

“ ” 

Grorce M. Conan, veteran actor and 
playwright, gives his streamlined for- 
mula for a successful play: “In the 
first act, get your hero up in a tree. 
In the second act, throw stones at 
him. In the third act, get him down 
without a scratch.” 


ARMY—Education 

When the recent extra special 
emergency arose, the fellows who 
were on the alert had to move out. 
An artillery outfit was called on duty 
and they got in the midst of the big 
guns and trucks and pitched. One 
soldier in the thick of it was sweat- 
ing and cussing with the rest of the 
fellows, and slaving away. Finally he 
was told to pile on the next truck 
and roll out. As the truck neared the 
service club, he dove suddenly into 
his bag and pulled out a book, Lean- 
ing over the back of the truck, steel 
helmet on his head, sweat on his 
brow, greasy smear on his face, he 
heaved the book to a soldier along- 
side: “Return that to the library.” 

The book was Social Psychology by 
Katz.—Condensed from “We Want 
Books,” ALA Bulletin, 2-42. 


BOOKS— Influence 


The most influential books are 
those that aren't read. They're quoted, 
misquoted, bandied vaguely in argu- 
ment, hurled in polemic defiance—but 
not read.—Eveene Lyon, “The State 
of the Union,” The American Mercury, 
4-'42. 


CENSORSHIP 

About fifteen years ago an explosion 
occurred in an army ammunition 
dump on the outskirts of Baltimore. 
It produced something like a mass 
exodus from that part of the city, ac- 
companied by panic. But the colonel 
in charge of the depot refused to give 
newspaper reporters any information. 
They appealed to the general com- 
manding the third corps area, whose 
headquarters were in Baltimore. 

“I was just going out,” said the gen- 
eral, “I'll pick you up.” 

So the reporters rode back to the 





On Burma Road 


By LELAND STOWE 

All day long you see them moving 
up and up, toward the front. Boyish 
little figures clad in worn, faded den- 
im. With their visored caps of the 
same material they look like coal 
miners in a child-labor district, but 
they are carrying heavy packs and 
rifles and all sorts of equipment. 
Some carry weapons that weigh more 
than 100 lbs, and march 20 mi. a day. 

These are the Chinese soldiers who 
have come to stem the Jap tide in 
Burma. They are picked troops of 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, for 
they have fought in many battles. 
Despite their heavy burdens and the 
terriffic heat, they do not look tired. 
They are quick to smile. 

This is the fifth year of their war 
and we know that theirs is the sim- 
plest soldier’s diet in the world: That 
meat is something they are lucky to 
taste once in a week, and that their 
pay is exactly 60 American cents a 
month. Yet again and again, when 
we hold out cigarettes, they refuse 
to accept them. Sometimes they hold 
up clasped hands to express their 
thanks, but they won’t take even one 
cigarette. They seem happy simply 
to know they are welcome here. 

You remember the gigantic moun- 
tains of Yunnan, which they have 
crossed, and you try to imagine that 
long march hundreds of miles, with 
nothing much more than rice to eat. 
And you marvel that they yet laugh 
at the first provocation. 

They know the Jap advance guards 
will be somewhere ahead. Yet in every 
face these little Chinese soldiers wear 
the armor .of supreme _ unconcern. 
Looking at them, somehow you feel 
stronger. They exude an indescrib- 
able confidence. This is the new and 
magnificent human barrier which the 
Jap invaders of Burma had not count- 
ed on meeting. Watching, you get 
the impression that the real fighting 
in Burma has only just begun.—Con- 
densed from Chicago Daily News. 


depot with the general in his staff 
car. They were met at the gate by 
the colonel, who saluted smartly and 
said, “General, I’ve just thrown some 
reporters out of here.” 

“Colonel,” he replied, “let me pre- 
sent these gentlemen to you. They’re 
with the local newspapers. I’ve always 
found it better to give them the facts 
right away. They'll probably end up 
with the information anyhow, but a 
little co-operation saves them time 
and helps the army.” 

The general in question was Doug- 
las MacArthur.—An Editorial in Kan- 
sas City Star. 


CONSERVATION—Rubber 
“If I walk on my hands,” Father 
William replied, 
“It is not that my sanity reels, 
Nor yet is it vain exhibitionist pride. 
I’m conserving my last rubber 
heels.” 
—N. Y. Times, mag., 3-22-'42. 


COURTESY— Japanese 

When yet a boy, Admiral Isoroku 
Yamamoto (of “dictating peace from 
the White House” fame) made up his 
mind either to be a fisherman when 
he grew up or to join the navy. 

“Why did you choose the navy?” I 
asked him (during an interview in 
1915). 

He smiled his frostbitten smile. “I 
wanted to return Commodore Perry’s 
visit."— WILLARD Price, “America’s 
Enemy No. 2: Yamamoto,” Harper's, 
4-42. 


EDUCATION 

Education is anything that we do 
for the purpose of taking advantage 
of the experience of someone else.— 
LYMAN Bryson, 


EM PIRE—German 

The tale is told that when Bismarck 
was shown a map of Africa and was 
urged to acquire territories there for 
German colonization, he replied: 

“Your map of Africa, gentlemen, is 
very beautiful; but my map of Africa 
lies in Europe.” 

. Europe’s right to a place in 
the sun has already been wretsed 
from the British. The African future 
of Europe will equally be wrested 
from the British and will be made 
secure without them. Bismarck’s word 
stands today—but it has been turned: 
“The map of Europe lies in Africa.” 
And we—the new Germany—vwill 
never again relinquish this map.— 
“Africa — A Colony of Germany,” 
translated from Deutsches Wollen, 
Berlin, reprinted in Magazine Digest. 
Canada, 3-'42. 
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ETIQUETTE—Under Stress 

A chorus girl introduced her sweet- 
heart to another chorus girl and was 
angered when he transferred his af- 
fections to the new charmer. Her 
anger was not directed at him, but at 
her rival. But when she exploded in 
an angry vituperative letter, she did 
not forget the proprieties: 

“Look here, you little hell cat, you 
know damn well we had been going 
together for months. Wait till I lay 
my hands on you, you good-for-noth- 
ing bleached blonde. I'll scratch your 
eyes out, pull your hair, your teeth, 
and throw acid on you. 

Yours truly, J. R. 

P. S. Please excuse the pencil,”’— 

Patt Tomson, Future, 3-'42. 





Poem of the Day 
Lady if you see me lying 
On the ground I may be dying. 
Let my gore run—bright and free 
Don’t attempt to bandage me. 
While there’s life there’s hope—so 

Pet 

Don’t apply a tourniquet. 
Do not give for my salvation 
Artificial Respiration. 
Do not stretch my bones or joints, 
Do not press my pressure points. 
If queer symptoms you should see 
Don’t experiment on me! 
If I’m suffering from shock 
Take a walk around the block. 
If you must be busy, pray, 
Help to keep the crowd away. 
So whatever my condition, 
Phone at once for a physician. 
Let me lie, I'!] take a chance 
Waiting for an ambulance. 
From First Aid, I beg release 
Lady, let me die in peace. 
—The Journal of the American 
Medical Assn., 2-14-’42. 











HUMOR—In Wartime 

The Parisians extract zest from life 
because of the Germans’ lack of a 
sense of humor. At the Grand Guig- 
nol, a very creepy play, “The House 
of Slow Death,” is playing. Outside 
the theatre is a large notice: ‘“Vis- 
itors to Paris are cordially welcomed.” 
Parisians crowd around the notice 
and laugh. The only visitors to Paris 
are the Nazis, who have not yet seen 
the joke. — “Europe Underground,” 
The New Republic, 3-23-42. 


INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 
It was during negotiations between 
the United States and China at the 
close of the “Boxer Rebellion.” Fol- 
lowing a conference between Secre- 


The Japanese Mein Kampf 


On July 7, 1927, the year Volume II 
of Hitler's Mein Kampf was first pub- 
lished, the Japanese blueprint for 
world power was drawn up. And ten 
years later, to the day, the clash was 
precipitated which led to Japan’s un- 
declared war on China. The blueprint 
was in effect! By chance, a copy of 
this document came into Chinese 
hands and was made public. Now, in 
light of the treachery of December 7, 
Cart Crow, authority on the Far East 
and author of 400 Million Customers, 
presents with background and com- 
mentary, America’s Eye-Opener,—Ja- 
pan’s Dream of World Empire, The 
Tanaka Memorial, (Harper’s, $1.25). 
Significant excerpts follow: 

For the sake of self-protection as 
well as the protection of others, Japan 
cannot remove the difficulties in 
Eastern Asia unless she adopts a 
policy of “Blood and Iron.” But in 
carrying out this policy we have to 
face the United States which has been 
turned against us by China’s policy 
of fighting poison with poison. In the 
future if we want to control China, 
we must crush the United States just 
as in the past we had to fight in the 
Russo-Japanese War. But in order 
to conquer China we must first con- 
quer Manchuria and Mongolia. In or- 
der to conquer the world, we must 
first conquer China. If we succeed 
in conquering China the rest of the 
Asiatic countries and the South Sea 
countries will fear us and surrender 


to us. Then the world will realize 
that Eastern Asia is ours and will not 
dare to violate our rights. 

“ ” 

That we should draw swords with 
Russia again in the fields of Mongolia 
in order to gain the wealth of North 
Manchuria seems a necessary step in 
our program of national aggrandize- 
ment. Until this hidden rock is blown 
up our ship cannot have smooth sail- 
ing. 

“ ” 

For the sake of self-preservation 
and of giving warning to China and 
the rest of the world, we must fight 
America some time. The American 
Asiatic Squadron stationed in the 
Philippines is but within a_ stone’s 
throw from Tsushima and Senchima. 
If they send submarines to these 
quarters, our supply of foodstuffs and 
raw materials from Manchuria and 
Mongolia will be cut off entirely. But 
if the Kirin-Hueining Railway is com- 
pleted, we shall have a large circuit 
line through all Manchuria and Korea, 
and a small circuit line through North 
Manchuria. We shall have access in 
all directions gaining freedom for the 
transportation of soldiers and sup- 
plies alike. . . . Having secured the 
free transportation of food and raw 
materials, we shall have nothing to 
fear either from the American navy 
because of its size, or the Chinese or 
Russian army because of their num- 
ber. 


tary of State John Hay, and the Min- 
ister of China, Mr, Wu, reporters 
asked an attache of the State Depart- 
ment to explain the purpose of the 
negotiations. The attache replied: 

“Well, I’m not quite sure, as Mr. 
Hay was a bit hazy, and Mr. Wu a 
trifle woozy.” 


MUSIC—As War Prize 

There is a story of Lincoln’s last 
days when Lee had surrendered at 
Appomattox. Washington put on a 
demonstration comparable only to 
that held at the time of the 1918 Ar- 
mistice. A crowd gathered on the 
White House lawn and called for “Old 
Abe.” The President appeared at a 
window and said: “My friends, you 
call for a speech, but I cannot make a 
speech at this time. ... You have a 
band with you. There is one piece of 


music which I have always liked 
which heretofore had not seemed 
proper to make use of. Now .. . I de- 


clare it contraband of war and our 
lawful prize. I ask the band to play 


‘Dixie’.,—Boyp B. STuT Ler, 
coming, Father Abraham,” 
American Legion, 2-42. 


“We are 
— The 


NAZISM—Bargaining 

A Polish Embassy official, who had 
been among the last persons to see 
Poland’s Foreign Minister Josef Beck, 
relates this story which Beck told 
him. At his final conference with Hit- 
ler, when the Nazi leader tried to 
persuade him to give up his pact with 
the Allies, Hitler offered Poland a 
large slice of Slovakia. ... “But how 
can we be sure,” asked Beck, “that 
Poland will be able to keep Slo- 
vakia?”’. 

“We can be sure,” said Hitler, “‘be- 
cause the philosophy of National So- 
cialism will prevail in Europe for 
more than a thousand years,” P 
“Only one philosophy—Christianity— 
has prevailed here for more than a 
thousand years,’ was Josef Beck’s 
final, decisive reply, “and Christ 
didn’t promise us Slovakia.’—Leron- 
ARD Lyons in his Syndicated Column. 
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OCCUPIED COUNTRIES 

A favorite Viennese joke goes like 
this: Hitler, it seems, was flying over 
Vienna and was enraged to see that 
the city was not blacked out. He 
dropped a few bombs to teach the 
Viennese a lesson, but as soon as they 
crashed to earth a huge electric sign 
appeared saying: Welcome to Vienna. 
The residents thought the bombs were 


British.—Matuitpe Senmirr, “Vienna 
Chafes Under The Nazi Yoke,” Pa- 
rade, 3-8-'42. 


OPPORTUNISM~— Japanese 


A friend of mine who teaches in a 
grade school and has a lot of Japa- 
nese pupils tells a funny incident. 
Previously all her students had 
thoroughly unpronounceable Japanese 
names. But the morning after Pearl 
Harbor all the little Japanese girls 
showed up with American first names, 
such as Mary, Carol and Virginia. 

But the most popular name of all, 
that morning after Pearl Harbor, was 
Eleanor.—Ernie Pyie, in his Syndi- 
cated Column. 


PATRIOTISM—Results 

Fellow who missed his silk scarf 
after an evening at a musical comedy 
went around the next day to see if 
it had been turned in. The manager 
of the theatre led him into quite a big 
room which was pretty well filled with 
lost articles, and there, sure enough, 
was the scarf. Our man made some 
remark about the size of the lost- 
and-found display, and the manager 
said this was a direct result of the 
war. “People,” he explained, “stand- 
ing up for the national anthem.”— 
“The Talk of The Town,” The New 
Yorker, 3-21-42. 


REVENGE 
Some years ago George Bernard 
Shaw addressed us Americans as 


“dear boobs” in his radio talk. News- 
papers here howled in protest but d‘d 
nothing else. Not until the New York 
Times, that sedate and conservative 
journal, reported Shaw’s visit to Mi- 
ami two years ago did we retaliate 
properly for the insult. 

The Times reported the arrival of 
Mrs. G. B. Shaw in Miami and re- 
lated her activities there at great 
length, Mrs. Shaw went to that din- 
ner, Mrs. Shaw attended these, those 
and other such functions. Finally at 
the bottom of the long article was 
this concluding, sweetly revengeful 
note: 

“Mrs. Shaw was 
her husband, George 
a writer.’’—Scholastic, 


accompanied by 
Bernard Shaw, 
3-2 to 7-'42. 





flowers 
skimpy this year, blame it on the War. 


If Easter seemed a bit 
Most of our lilies, tulips and hya- 
cinths have been grown from import- 
ed bulbs. 

Some of the Alka-Seltzer Quiz Kids, 
whose only remuneration is Defense 
Bonds for their future education, 
were hard-pressed this year to meet 


their Federal Income taxes, ranging 
from $80 to $300. The lad with the 
largest income (outside of radio) 


makes only $3.50 weekly as delivery 
boy for a cleaner. 

Clothing merchants, disturbed by 
newspaper headlines and cartoonist’s 
sketches of the “Victory Suit,’ hasten 
to reassure patrons, reminding them 


that soldiers and sailors have long 
worn cuffless trousers without ridi- 


cule; that dress trousers are uniform- 
ly cuffless; that cuffs are often omit- 
ted by the better merchant tailors. 
The new style, they insist, will result 
in a smarter streamlined suit, in ad- 
dition to conserving sorely needed 
wool. 

There’s no truth in rumor that por- 
tion of blood donated to American Red 
Cross goes to Germany, because of 
Red Cross international connections. 
At present, all blood secured here goes 
to U. S. soldiers. Later, if supply war- 
rants, some may be used for civilian 
emergencies—but none goes to Ger- 
many. And, speaking of rumors. 
the New Britain (Conn.) Herald has 
a stock heading, “Believe This and 
They'll Tell You Another” placed over 
all articles which are obvicusly Axis 


propaganda, exaggeration or “feel- 
ers.” 
A laundryman reports his contri- 


bution to metal drive: 500 lbs. of cuff 
links left in laundry shirts... . Our 
v. p., in charge of Gaming reports: 
You can lose (or win) money quicker 
playing gin rummy than in any other 
card game. 

One deprivation most of us can take 
is the new order prohibiting cello- 
phane for those window envelopes 
that carry the monthly bills. 

The new slang term for those big- 
nosed coastal guns: “Durantes.” 


SABOTAGE 


What can you do in the fight against 
sabotage? Perhaps plenty, if you keep 
your eyes open. ... Be on the look- 
out for clear glass marbles a little 
more than an inch in diameter that 
you may find near combustible ma- 
terial. Left alone, these “harmless” 
bits of glass may start disastrous 
fires. ...A round marble has a uni- 
versal focus and can start a fire no 


matter from what angle the sun 
strikes. If you find such marbles, 
gather them up carefully, handle 


with your handkerchief to preserve 
fingerprints, and report them to your 
fire or police dep’t. 

Be suspicious of any automobile 
that you think may have transported 
the marbles. Write down the license 
number. If you don’t have pencil, 
trace the numerals in dirt with finger 
or stick. Twelve bad “marble” fires 
cecurred in wake of one auto in the 
northwest before the car was finally 
traced.— Popular Mechanics, 4-42. 





“Young men for war’? 

Here are some revealing figures 
on the average ages of United 
States Cabinet members during na- 
tional crises; George Washington’s 
war Cabinet, 39; Woodrow Wil- 
son’s war Cabinet, 54; Theodore 
Roosevelt’s Cabinet, 54; F. D. 
Roosevelt’s Supreme Court, 57; F. 
D. Roosevelt’s war Cabinet, 62; 
average age of F.D.R.’s four war 
chiefs, 70. — Prarson & ALLEN, 
Washington Merry-go-Round. 











SOLDIERS— 

Discrimination Against 

I dined opposite a couple of soldiers 
the other evening on the train. They 
were so unobtrusive even when the 
waiter neglected them that I finaliy 
lost patience and said to him: “Bring 
the boys some more butter.” 

They thanked me and said: “The 
waiters always think we won't tip 
them.”—“‘The Editor Thinks Out 
Loud,” American Exporter, 4-42. 


SPEAKERS, SPEAKING 

His shy and unassuming manner 
has endeared U. S. Ambassador John 
G. Winant to the British. Called upon 
unexpectedly for a speech at a public 
function soon after he reached Eng- 
land, Mr. Winant rose, hesitated, 
finally murmured: “I knew I 
shouldn't have gotten up in the first 
place,” and sat down. This address 
put the New Hampshire Yankee in 
solid with his British public.— 
United States News, 3-20-'42. 
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TRANSPORTATION-— Italian 

Grand Central and Pennsylvania 
trains leave and arrive on time with- 
out any aid from the army and with- 
out military guard on every track 
But in Fascist Italy every station has 
an impressive uniformed detachment. 
Soldiers and party militia are on duty 
in every train, and you can’t reach 
even the most God-forsaken Italian 
tank town without seeing heavily be- 
plumed bersaglieri marching up and 
down the platform. One has the feel- 
ing that if the train were more than 
two minutes late, a firing squad would 
be waiting for the engineer to wipe 
his shame from the face of the Fascist 
state—News from Belgium, 3-21-42. 


W AR—Aftermath 

When we win the war, we shall 
dance in the streets for a week. Then 
we shall be demobilized and thrown 
back into the labor market to find 
employment if we can; if not, to go 
on the dole. The little businesses will 
be amalgamated with big ones; and 
no street will be allowed two milkmen. 
The League of Nations will be re- 
stored and ignored as before. A treaty 
guaranteeing another war presently 
will be signed by the vanquished per- 
force, pending its breach at the first 
opportunity. There will be a Hang 
Hitler election which will return plu- 
tocracy to power with an enormous 
majority, after which the Fuehrer 
will not be hanged.—Grorce Ber- 
NARD Snaw, “Can We Win the Peace,” 
Liberty, 2-28-42. 


WAR—Co-operation 
Ten second sales-talk suggested for 
Canadian Victory Loan canvassers: 
“The U. S. S. R. is with us; the U. 
S. A. is with us; the U. K. is with us; 
but are U with us?”—The Financial 
Post, 2-28-42. 


WOMEN —Foibles 
No matter how dainty 
woman may be, shoving pianos and 
davenports around is as natural to 
her as it is for a pretzel to be crooked 
. .. . Bachelors will wonder why any- 
body, having their furniture once 
laid out, would consider moving it for 
anything less than a disastrous fire. 
That merely proves that they are still 
bachelors. A woman doesn’t need a 
reason for dealing out a new hand of 
furniture. She looks upon it as sport, 
and “changing the bedroom around” 
is one of woman’s time-honored pur- 
suits. The better to fool a man who 
tries to retire in the dark of night.— 
Cart D. Gartner, “Panics in our An- 
nex,”"—The American Home, 2-'42. 


your little 


American Scene 





Jim’s Poll Tax 
By Ricuarp L. Srout 
Jim White is an honest, hard-work- 
ing, sincere sort of chap, of old Amer- 
ican stock, who lives in a little town 


in Southwest Georgia. The only 
trouble with him is that he is poor. 
Come to think of it, he has another 
difficulty, too. He is rather a simple 
soul, and takes a great many things 
seriously that other people know how 
to take in their proper proportion. 

Well, it seems that all this talk 
about democracy, and defeating Hit- 
ler, and making sacrifices, and so on 
has had a marked effect on Jim. He 
has a couple of sons in the service, 
too; perhaps that makes a difference. 

Jim went down to the polls to vote 
some time back. He was conscious 
of living in a democracy. The old 
rickety model T brought him into 
town. His chest was thrown out a 
little with the thought that he was a 
serious, respectable citizen as good 
as anybody bound on a privileged cer- 
emony that doesn’t exist in Hitler’s 
Germany or half the world any more. 
But when he got to the polls he found 
he couldn’t vote. “Sorry,” said the 
man stiffly, “but where’s your re- 
ceipt?” 

“What receipt?” said Jim. 

The crowd kind of laughed at Jim’s 
ignorance. “Your poll tax receipt.” 
“How much it cost?” asked Jim. 
The man said a dollar, and Jim 
flushed and said he guessed he’d think 
it over a while. Everybody snickered 
as Jim got out of line and went away, 

his face red. 

Jim had an awful bad hour after 
that. If he spent that dollar it would 
mean he couldn’t take some food home 
the family needed. Any sensible, 
easy-going citizen would have known 
the thing to do. Why waste a dollar 
just to vote? But Jim was feeling a 
queer exaltation. He wanted to make 
his sacrifice for his country. He 
thought about what the American 
flag looked like. He thought too about 
Rod and young Jim in the Army. He 
felt happy because he knew his wife 
would understand. So he marched 
back to the polling booth. 

“Here’s my dollar,” he said, slap- 
ping it down. “Give me a ballot.” 

The man looked at him kind of 
queerly. Some of the watchers re- 
membered him from his first appear- 


ance. They were quiet. “I guess you 
don’t understand,” said the man after 


a while. “You can’t pay that dollar 
now. You should have paid it back 
last winter.” 

“But there wasn’t any election 
then!” 

“Sorry, that’s the way it goes. 


Next!” said the man. 

Jim bought the food with the dol- 
lar but somehow it didn’t taste good. 
He felt queer. It was as though he 
had been trying to make a contribu- 


tion to a church and the church 
wouldn’t take it. What was the mat- 
ter? This was a democracy, wasn’t 


it? Wasn’t he a member of it? Weren't 
we trying to show up Hitler? 

Weil, Jim didn’t give up. This year 
he found the date the tax had to be 
paid, long in advance, and he was 
right at the receiving window when 
the time came, with the dollar in his 
pocket. As I say, some people are 
simple souls like Jim and take these 
things awfully seriously. 

The man in the window looked at 
Jim’s dollar. “Did you pay last year?” 
he asked. 

“No,” said Jim flustered. 

“Then it will be two dollars.” 

“You mean it mounts up?” 

The man had to laugh. He did a 
little figuring. “How long you live in 
Georgia?” he asked. Jim said he came 
in at 20 and he’s 55 now. The man 
in the window laughed some more. 

“You got a right tidy sum before 
you,” he said. 

Jim tried to object. Sometimes when 
Jim gets excited it’s hard to under- 
stand him. He tried to tell the man 
about his two sons, and what his wife 
felt and something about the Ameri- 


can flag. 

Of course the man couldn’t be 
bothered. “You've got a total tax bill 
of $47.47, befcre you can _ vote, 


stranger,” he snapped. “You got it—? 
No? Move along please!” 

I saw a lot of people like Jim at 
the Senate hearing yesterday. It was 
on the Pepper-Geyer bill to abolish the 
poll tax as a prerequisite for voting. 
Eight States still have it. 

The people in those States are as 
eager to beat Hitler as anybody else. 
But in the last presidential election 
only 27% of their people voted. The 
average was 76% in the other states. 
—Christian Science Monitor. 
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God Give Us Men 
By J. G. HoLLanp 





Josiail Gitpert HOLLAND was edu- 
cated as a physician, but soon forsook 
his profession to become a newspaper 
writer. In 1870 he founded Scribner’s 
Magazine, in New York, which he 
edited until his death. A number of 
his novels were published serially in 
the magazine, and his “Life of Lin- 
coln” had a very large circulation. He 
wrote many poems, but the timely 
selection here is one of the few that 
has survived to our day. Mr. Holland 
was born in Massachusetts in 1819. He 
died in 1881. 





tod give us men. The time demands 
Strong minds, great hearts, 
true faith and willing hands; 
whom the lust of office does 
not kill; 
Men whom the spoils of office cannot 
buy; 
Men who possess opinions and a 
will; 
Men who have honor; 
not lie; 
Men who can stand before a dema- 
gogue 
And damn his treacherous flatteries 
without winking; 
men, sun-crowned, 
above the fog 
In public duty and in private thinking 


Men 


men who will 


Tall who live 


while the rabble with their 
thumb-worn creeds, 

Their large professions and their little 
deeds 

Mingle in selfish strife; lo! 
weeps! 

Wrong rules the land, 

Justice sleeps! 


For 


Freedom 


and waiting 


When the Russo-Polish border was 
being fixed, a controversy arose as to 
whether a certain hovel should be in- 
cluded in the Polish or Russian terri- 
tory. After a lengthy argument it was 
decided that it belonged to Poland. 
When this information was published, 
the Jewish owner of the hovel told 
his wife that he was a happy man. 
“I'd rather have my house in Poland 
than in Russia any time,” said the 
Jew. 

“Why so?” asked the wife. 

“Because,” replied the husband, 
“we shall henceforth be spared the 
rigors of the Russian winter.”—S. 
Fevirx Menpersoun, Let 
Ring. 


Laughter 


(Sood Stories 


YOU 


An English paper published this ad- 
vertisement: 

“For sale: Baker’s business: good 
trade; large oven; present owner been 
in it for seven years; good reasons 
for leaving.”—Montreal Star. 


a 
“I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE” 


Ben GRAUER, 

Radio Commentator, Announcer 

A Greek refugee arrived in the 
United States speaking not a 
single syllable of English. He 
stayed with some compatriots in 
New York City, and being a cu- 
rious guy he decided to look 
around the city. So he asked his 
friends to teach him how to order 
something—anything—in a _ res- 
taurant. They decided the most 
practical thing was “apple pie and 
coffee.” So laboriously, syllable 
by syllable, they taught him the 
phrase, The Greek tried it the 
first day and was delighted with 
the food and his skill in getting 
it—but after two weeks he was 
so sick of a.p. and c., it was com- 
ing out of his ears. At last he be- 
gan to plead with his friends to 
help him vary the menu. This 
time they carefully instructed 
him on “chicken sandwich.” 

The following day he went on 
his usual sightseeing tour. Come 
lunch time, all hungry and ex- 
cited, he walked into a busy cafe- 
teria. 

“Chicken Sand - 

“Huh, buddy?” 

“Chicken Shand - vitch!” 

“How will you have it?” 

“CuHIKUN SHANDVITCH!” 

“Yeah, I know, but how—whole 
wheat, rye, lettuce, trim the 
edges, mayonnaise, white meat?” 

Sadly the Greek shook his head, 
drew a deep sigh, and said: 

“Appeal pie and cawfee.” 


witch.” 


An actor went into a Chinese res- 
taurant where he had dined frequent- 
ly and after he had finished his meal, 
the proprietor said, “I would like you 
to meet my little son.”’ He called him, 
a lad about six. After speaking to the 
boy, the actor said, “he’s a cute little 
chap.”” The boy quickly said, “I’m no 
Jap. I'm Chinese.’—New York Post. 


CAN USE... 


Two youngsters in a local household 
—boys aged 4 and 6—had been chas- 
tised and packed off to bed in a very 
sulky mood, Their mother, in a neigh- 
boring room could hear the voices of 
her offspring. “Do you” asked aged 
4 “love our mother?” There was a 
long silence while Mama breathed 
heavily in suspense. 

“Well” said aged 6, very grudgingly 
“I like her cooking!” — KENNETH 
NicHoLs, Akron Beacon-Journal. 


WISECRACKS 
of thee Week 


With the factories working seven 
days in seven, and no cars to 
crash at the nearby intersection, 
how are we going to tell it’s Sun- 
day?—SEN. SOAPER. 


“ ” 


A woman’s promise to meet you 
at a certain time carries a lot of 
wait—Sam Harretp, Nat'l Food 
Distributors’ Journal. 


“ ” 


Many people are putting up 
brighter curtains to combat the 
blackout. Keeping their chintz up! 
—London Opinion. 

“ ” 

A classic is something everybody 
wants to have read and nobody 
wants to read.—The Reformatory 
Pillar. 

oe ” 

Tires have now become a thing of 
beauty and a joy for ever so short 
a time.—The Rotarian. 


“Jarvis, you've picked the last four 
fight winners wrong, predicted that 
the Phillies would win the pennant, 
and called every basketball outcome 
wrong all winter long.” 


“You mean I’m fired, boss?” 


“Hell no! I’m raising you fifty 
bucks and making you our military 
expert.” —Esquire. 

“ ” 

Anne Sheridan pulls this little gag 
in a U. S. O. show which is touring 
army posts. A newly-inducted private 
wrote his family some few days after 
he had arrived at camp: 

“I've gained sixty pounds since I 
came here—two pounds of flesh and 
58 pounds of equipment.” 








